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The Dilemmas of France 
se ‘f 


Mr. Gorrscuarx: Disturbing events this month in France have 
raised doubts whether France can play her part in the proposed plans 
for the defense of Western Europe. Three or four weeks of general 
‘strikes have tied up the country’s post offices, railroads, industries, and 
other services, leaving many Americans and other tourists stranded and 
‘working great hardship on the people of France themselves. The war 
in Indochina continues to drain French manpower and resources. 
These episodes follow upon the parliamentary crisis of last May 
and June, when the French Republic went for thirty-five days, the 
longest period in its history, without a prime minister. These crises— 
economic, colonial, and political—point up the numerous complications 
which make Frenchmen, Americans, and others wonder what solution 
can be found for France’s numerous problems. 

Heath, you have long observed the French scene and are now 
observing the American scene. Would you give us the benefit of your 
observations? 


Mr. Heatu: In the last four weeks in which I have been in the 
United States, many people have said to me, “Isn’t the situation in 
France terrible? Just look at these strikes; look at the long period in 
which France had no prime minister and no government; look at the 
way in which the proposed three-power conference of America and 
Great Britain and France had to be postponed because of the absence 
f a French prime minister. Does all this mean the end of France?” 
We ought to try to get this into some sort of perspective. After all, 
ese strikes, as you have said, have caused a great deal of inconvenience 
1d trouble to a large number of people in France and to visitors and 
jolidaymakers; and, of course, they have hit the headlines. But I 
ink that we must try to balance that up. The absence of a govern- 
ent, I do not think, is always such an unstable thing in France as 
ometimes appears. In fact, I would believe most strongly that France 
s stronger and more stable underneath than very often appears on 
e surface. I think, too, that American policy in the last five or six 
ears has very considerably contributed toward that. 
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Mr. GorrscHaLK: Davidson, would you agree with Heath on Amer-. 
ican policy toward France? 


Mr. Davinson: I certainly would agree that our policy toward France: b 
in the last five years has immeasurably helped France, both in terms; 
of the dollars which we have spent over there and in terms of the: 
moral support which America has given to France. 

As I see it, it has always been the hope of American foreign policy 
that France would be both a very strong political ally in the cold war: 
and an equally strong military ally if a shooting war comes to pass. 
In this respect—that is, the military—our greatest hopes were that 
under French leadership there would be a realization of the European 
Defense Community which would permit the rearmament of Germans 
to take their place in the defense line against any possible Soviet 
aggression. Some of these crises which you have mentioned have 
delayed that. Some of the hopes which we have had for France have 
actually been dashed; others have been stalled off, partly because of 
gaps in American foreign policy and greatly, I think, because of faults 
in the French domestic situation. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: Is it your feeling (I would be inclined to feel 
myself) that in France with her weak economy the people seem to 
moving more and more to the left in the hope of clearing up th 
poverty, which is very real, whereas the government seems to be moy- 
ing more and more to the right? Might this be regarded for som 
reasons, though I do not entirely feel that way myself, that she is 
an undependable ally? 


Mr. Davinson: Decidedly not. France is very definitely a dependabl 
ally of the United States. She is an ally “with the miseries.” Her ec 
nomic miseries are the things underlying the unstable characteristics 
of the government. Our policy, although certainly not above reproach. 
is designed to correct that fault. 


Mr. Hearn: I am not sure, you know, that you are really right 
in saying that France is moving toward the left in that way. Certainly 
I do not think that, in terms of votes or the showing of elections 
there is that left movement in France, though I would agree that tha 
actual governments have perhaps been, in their composition, movin 
more toward the right. 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: What I meant when I said that France was mov! 
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ing more and more to the left is that these strikes consist of labor 
unions which have political backing. The Communists control one 
‘organization which has about two million members—the General 
‘Confederation of Labor. The Socialists control a split from the General 
‘Confederation of Labor—the Workers’ Force. And then there are the 
Christian Labor movements—the Christian Federation, the French 
Federation of Christian Laborers—which have about eight hundred 
thousand members; together they control about three million five 
hundred thousand to four million votes. And they are now tending 
to cooperate more and more; at least they did in this strike. There 
‘seems to be a certain amount of “grass-roots” movement toward im- 
proving the economy in France which the government does not seem 
to be willing to grant or at least is trying to meet in different ways. 

_ Mr. Davinson: You mentioned the extent to which these labor 
‘unions are cooperating more and more, but was it not the failure of 
the labor unions to cooperate which was the underlying cause of the 
strike now sort of dwindling off? 


Mr. GortscHaLK: Yes, in a way. That is to say, the fact was that 
the Communists apparently came into this movement late in order 
to take political advantage of it. Originally the “grass-roots” move- 
ment, so to speak, among the laborers was not among the Communist 
Confederation of Labor but rather among the Christian Workers and 
the Workers’ Force. Apparently because the Communist wanted to 
take political advantage of it, the other groups did move away; and 
it seems that the Communists now are the only ones who are not 
cooperating with the government. You might be inclined to argue, I 
suppose, with that. 


Mr. Heatu: What I was going to say was that I think that the 
firmness of Prime Minister Laniel has also contributed toward the 
declining strike movement in France; and that leads_us on to the 
question of the stability of the administrations in France. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: In short, what you mean, I take it, is that, be- 
cause they have apparently won this strike—they had at least as of 
this morning—the chances of the government surviving a crisis seem 
to be improved. 


Mr. Heatu: That is so, I think; yes. 


Mr. GortscHaLK: You would be inclined to argue, therefore, that 
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this crisis has moved in ae direction of strengthening the French 
government? 


Mr. Heatu: Yes. 


Mr. Davwson: I would like to say that I fully agree with something 
Heath said at first about the “unstable” government of France. It 
does not follow that the government of France is unstable simply 
because it goes for a period of time without a prime minister. You 
see the same sort of people running the government; all of the func- 
tions of government continue. There is only a shuffling about on 
usually some minor domestic issue. Governments of France do not 
fall on great international issues. They usually fall on the price of 
bread or something of that sort; but all the functions of government 
continue. 


Mr. Heatu: That has been borne out by the fact that through many — 
administrations there has been the same foreign minister in France, 
Monsieur Schuman, carrying on exactly the same policy through all 
the administrations. There also is a strong civil service underneath, 
working for the government, which carries considerable continuity 
of policy through changes in the administration. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I recognize that the bureaucracy of France is 
steady and steadfast and runs the country regardless of who is prime 
minister; but is it not also a fact that the French franc has been 
diminishing in international value and that the working wage of the 
French laborer buys less today than it bought last week? 


Mr. Davinson: ‘That is very true. France has got the “economic 
miseries,” as I mentioned before, and there is a long list of reasons 
for them. We can go clear back to probably right after World War 
I; there was an industrial revolution of sorts which had begun and 
was never finished. 

The French cannot understand mass production. I remember when 
I was there, at a little shoe factory up in Brittany, the owner had 
just come back from America, where he had studied production 
methods and had learned how exactly to double his production. He 
had a little factory which turned out, with sixty workers, a thousand 
pairs of shoes a day. So he had learned how to double production, but, 
instead of doing so, he kept on turning out a thousand pairs of shoes | 
and fired thirty workers. That is his conception of increasing pro-| 
duction. 
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Mk. Gortscuarx: In other words, labor costs are so cheap that 
they prefer to have a large number of laborers doing little jobs than 


having machine-made production. 


_ Mr. Davinson: That is true; and there is also the failure of the 
French mentality to grasp the prosperity which would result from 
increased production. 


Mr. Heatu: Even so, I think, after all, that the French have 
learned a great deal in the last four or five years from the visits of 
the productivity teams, and through Marshall Aid they have built 
quite a lot of new factory space. They have also mechanized quite 
considerably, and their production since the war has increased quite 
considerably. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Apparently, then, though we are not agreed on 
e details, we are agreed that France has some definite economic 
complications. 

I would like to raise now the question of France’s foreign prob- 
lems. In that connection—I do not know whether we should call it 
“foreign” or “colonial”—one of the outstanding problems is that of 
Indochina. The French are putting a large number of troops into 
Indochina, and that seems to be a complication with regard to their 
ability to defend themselves in Europe. 


Mr. Davinson: It is the main deterrent, I think, to France’s going 
along under full steam in NATO. They have had difficulty in meeting 
their commitments to NATO. There is a great opposition developed 
o the EDC, the European Defense Community, mainly because of 
that drain on the military power of France in Indochina. It has been 
aid, and I guess that it is true, that France loses by killed or wounded 
Indochina more officers each year than she can graduate from her 
ilitary academies. This leaves a country in a very great quandary 
to its military potential. 


Mr. Heatu: The war now has been dragging on for, what, six or 
even years «.. 
Mr. Davipson: Six. 


Mr. Heat: ... which is even longer than the war we have had in 
alaya and roughly on similar lines. It is a very great drain on 
rance. 


| Mr. Gorrscyatx: But there is a difference between Malaya and 
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Indochina. As I understand, the people of Malaya want the British 
to stay there. They count on the British to defend them. Whereas, 
as I understand it, the people of Indochina would rather have the | 
French clear out, or at least clear out politically, even though they 
left their troops to help them defend themselves against the Commu- | 
nists. Is it not a fact that there is a three-cornered war going on in Indo- 
china—that is to say, the people wanting their independence of France, 


and France wanting to protect what she has against the Communists? 


Mr. Heatu: T-am glad to hear you say that in Malaya they want 
the British to stay and to help in the government there. In the last 
three years or so there has been much greater cooperation between 
the people of Malaya and ourselves in carrying out this campaign. The 
French have these difficulties in Indochina, but then they have been 
making considerable progress toward a stage of independence to the 
states of Indochina. 


Mr. Davinson: Yes. I saw in a news dispatch yesterday from 
Pnompenh, Cambodia, that France and Cambodia had signed another 
agreement taking another step toward granting independence to at 
least one of those Indochinese countries or three of them. This turned 
over the police and the courts to the king of Cambodia. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Of course, one of the things which people in the 
United States fail to recognize is that there has been this terrific drain | 
upon French manpower in Indochina, with the result that we have: 
complained about France’s failure to contribute to European defense: 
and to Korean defense, forgetting that France probably has lost asi 
many killed and wounded in Indochina as we have in Korea. 

But that does raise the question of the effectiveness of the Frenchi 
in European defense. If they are going to send their best officers to» 
be shot down in Indochina, what good are they going to do in Europe?! 


Mr. Hearn: I would like to take issue with the remark which) 
Davidson made just now when he said that he thought the drain off 
manpower in Indochina was the chief reason why the French hadl 
so far not ratified the EDC agreements or come into any sort off 
European defense force. It is one of the factors, I believe, but I think: 
that a much stronger factor is the general fear in France, and a fears 
also in a great deal of Europe, about the rearmament of Germany, 


What effect is that going to have on the rise of Germany as a powers 
in the long run? 
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_ Mr. Davison: Perhaps I overstated it when I said that it was the 
chief reason. I fully agree with you that the Frenchman fears Germany 
today much more than he fears Russia. He might be excused for this 
if you recall that the last three great names in German government— 
Bismarck, the Kaiser, and Hitler—have all made it their business to 
invade France. So that a strong France, a military France, is a great 
specter to the Frenchman. 


Mr. GortscHatk: The statement that the French fear the Germans 
more than they fear the Russians leaves out of account the fact that 
they also fear the Americans. We must not underestimate the fact 
that a great many of the French people wonder whether we are not 
exaggerating the danger of war; whether thereby we are not sacrificing 
French interests in order to secure an ally for the United States in a 
war which they think will never come—a war which exists primarily 
in our imagination. They wonder, therefore, whether we have not 
misused the money and the influence which we have had in France 
toward creating a possible ally in a war which will never occur rather 
than in building up a friend. 


Mr. Davinson: There is a lot said about all that money we have 
spent there and that they still do not like us and that we have failed 
with our billions to buy the good will of a single Frenchman. J am 
not aware that we were shopping for good will when we started 
spending our billions. We were shopping for a government ally which 
would be strong economically. Mainly, I think, we were shopping for 
military real estate, which we bought. 


_ Mr. Hearn: Yes, you are quite right; and I think that it is a grave 
mistake to try to look for popularity in international affairs. Over the 
several hundred years in which Great Britain has been dealing in 
foreign affairs we have learned the lesson that one must not expect 
to see, as the results of one’s policies, the popularity in different parts 
of the world. At the same time I sometimes feel that in the policy 
which the United States is following, you expect rather too much of it. 
You therefore become disappointed when you do not see the results 
coming along straight away. I think that one has to look to the long 
term to see the results, probably many years ahead. 


Mr. GorrscuaLK: Then, what you are saying, practically, is that 
all the expenditure of money in the Marshall Plan and other loans 
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and gifts has not really brought us any great loyalty, either as ally or 
as friend, from France? 


Mr. Hearn: I did not say that. 


Mr. Davinson: No, I would not say that at all, and I did not say _ 
that. People do not shout and dance in the streets on the Fourth of 


July like they did right after the liberation. They call it the “Amer- 
ican occupation” because of the presence of great numbers of Amer- 
ican troops which are necessary to be there to man the communications 
zone of France. In military terminology it is called “the communica- 
tions zone” and means the zone back of the front line, which is in 
Germany at the moment. Great numbers of troops have to be there, 
and, when these are foreign troops on any soil, there is friction with 
the local population. 

So perhaps we do not have the good will; perhaps Frenchmen 
do hoot on the Champs Elysées at Americans when they are there in 
the tourist season. But I do not think that that is any indication of 
the failure of our foreign policy. I do not think that it means that the 
dollars which we have spent there are not justified. 


Mr. Gorrtscuatk: Is this a correct statement of what has happened: 
The French are anxious fer the United States to defend them against 
Germany, as they have been after each of the two great wars, in return 
for which they are willing to give us a certain amount of support in 
our potential war, cold or hot, against Russia? 


» | 
|: 


Mr. Heatu: That is rather overstating the case to say that the French” 


look to the United States to defend them. I think that, if one is in an 
alliance with a country, then one looks to it as being a cooperative 
action, and that neither one nor the other is there purely for the 
purpose of defending the other. I think that France and other Euro- 
pean countries regard themselves as allies with the United States in 
the defense of the free world as a whole, which is their own defense, 
and it also is a defense of the United States. 


Mr. Gortscnatk: Then, where do you put the large number of 


French who are neutral, who take the neutralist attitude and do not 
want to be involved at all in any war? 


Mr. Heatu: We are bound to get that with people in any country 
which is in the position of France, which sees herself geographically 
between two great world powers. I do not think that the majority 
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of Frenchmen are neutralists by any way. You will find people who 


chink in a neutral sort of way in other countries in Europe as well 
as in France. 


_ Mr. Davinson: Heath, do you not agree that neutralism in France 
is only a word for a feeling which exists in most countries? We have 
solationism in the United States. 

_ But do not some of the British labor unions have the sort of feeling 
hat Britain could stay out of all this? 


Mr. Heatu: I do not think that it is true to say that the labor unions 
nave that feeling at all. I think that they are quite solid. But we could 
ind it in some parts of the Labour party itself. There has been a 
school of thought there which has been called the “third-force” school. 
Fhese are people who think that we, as the United Kingdom, or as 
he British Commonwealth, or as Europe, could operate as a third 
‘orce in a sort of balance of power between two other world forces— 
he Soviet Union and the United States. But I think that the greater 
majority of people in Europe, certainly in Great Britain, realize the 
fallacy of that argument, which is that within the modern world 
we cannot in fact have neutralism and that we therefore’ go on to 
me or the other, and the answer is to be with the United States in 
he defense of the free world. 


Mr. GotrscHaLK: Do I take it, then, that either, or both, of you is 
irguing that what we should do is expect less of France and put not so 
much more into France in the way of material resources as into our 
yopes that France will come through in the end the way that we 
hould like her to come through? That is to say, the problem is 
sentially a French problem, which we must look at with a benign 
ttitude. 


Mr. Davinson: Yes, I think that we can expect France to come 
hrough in France’s time. We cannot goad a country with the history 
ind traditions and the years back of it. Tallyrand once wrote, “The 
nore things change, the more they remain the same.” They have 
enturies to overcome in an effort to swing around to any surrender 
f sovereignty anything like what would be required to go into a 
juropean army. They will do so, but it will take them time. 


Mr. Heatu: I quite agree with that. 


Mr. GorrscHatK: Let me raise a question which I do not really 
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believe but which seems to me logical from what you have been 
saying: Why should the people of the United States spend their money, | 
their resources, and their hopes upon France, which is holding off | 
and being shy and perhaps undependable? Why should it not put 
the same amount of money, effort, and hope upon Germany? 


Mr. Heatu: I would like to go into that one. I think, first of all, 
that France is essential to the defense of Western Europe. From the 
point of view of world strategy, from the point of view of the de-— 
fense of the United States, France is necessary. On the other hand, 
if you were to take the view that France was not necessary and could 
be left or written off and that you should therefore give much more 
support to Germany, you would, I think, alienate a great part of 
Europe which fears the resurgence of Germany. In fact, you can 
only reconcile the rearmament of Germany with the feelings of people | 
in Europe if it is carried out in conjunction with France so that 
you have an integrated Western Europe. Only in that way can one 
remove the fears and anxieties of people in Europe about the re- 
surgence of Germany. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: Is that essentially your view, Davidson? 


Mr. Davinson: Yes, I do not think that you can say that we have 
a choice between France or Germany either in defending ourselves 
against any possible Soviet aggression or in building up an economic 
federation. If an atmosphere of peace can be created, we have to think 
in terms of France and Germany. 


Mr. Gorrscuak: I raised the question merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, because I do not actually believe the implications of the ques- 
tion I raised myself. But I should be inclined to argue that France 
is a more reliable ally for the simple reason that the French, British, 
and American alliance, which Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and others 
have been trying to get for a long, long time, is historically the logical 
outcome of a whole series of events over the last century, whereas 
a German alliance with the United States would be contrary to the 
historical lessons which we have learned. The Germans are bound, 
it seems to me, to bargain for a unified Germany with whoever at 
the moment is the more likely to give it to her. At the present moment, 
West Germany is likely to bargain with the United States, but there 
is no telling when the unity of Germany may be better achieved by a 
bargain with Russia. And the interests of France make her more 
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itely a dependable ally than the interests of Germany would 
make Germany a dependable ally for the United States. Do we have 
to choose, however? Must it be France or Germany? 


a 

» Mr. Davinson: No, that is what I say. I do not think that we have 
that choice. America’s interests and British interests, if you will for- 
give me, depend solely on our considering European unity, integration, 
and at the moment dealing with France and Germany. Without one 
we cannot proceed. 


Mr. Hearn: If you were thinking of it in terms of resources, whether 
the United States as a great power is prepared or has sufficient re- 
sources to help both France and Germany or whether it only has 
sufficient resources to help one or the other—was that the term of 
your thinking? 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: No. I think that it is conceivable that we could 
distribute our resources, limited though they are, in such a way as 
to guarantee a certain amount of friendliness, to aim at a certain 
amount of friendliness, from both rather than from one. 


_ Mr. Heatu: I would suggest, then, that France is definitely our 
first priority and that then our job together and with Europe is to do 
all that we can to win Germany, be it West Germany alone, or a 
united Germany to the Western side. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That is all right. From our point of view again 
I am raising a logical question, or at least it seems to me a logical 
question: How about the French? Do they want to cooperate with 
a German-French-American-English alliance? 


Mr. Davinson: Yes, I think that France is anxious to cooperate, 
but I think that France’s first and primary problem is, as I said be- 
fore, the price of bread and the wages of the workingman. When 
things are in an upset condition at home, it is difficult to think about 
long-term plans of international alliances; but, once those economic 
problems are solved—and they can be—I think that then France will be, 
and even now France is, a valued ally and a stable one, comparatively 
speaking. 

Mr. Heatu: We all realize in Europe the great fears there are in 
France about the resurgence of Germany; but at the same time there 
is a certain amount of hope because France and Germany are now 
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cooperating with the Benelux countries in the Schuman Plan develop- 
ments for iron and steel, and we all hope that France may feel that | 
she has sufficient security in NATO to be able to join with Germany 
in the European Defense Community and that that will pass through 
the Assembly. | 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: I am not sure I can summarize what we have 
said, but I think that at least we have agreed on this: That the 
crises in France, while real and painful, are not insuperable; that 
France has a vitality that will make her not only a strong ally but 
essentially a strong nation domestically; and that the resources and 
hopes of the United States should be directed toward these ends. 
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_ The amount of literature on politics, philosophical literature, in 
present-day France is astoundingly great—astoundingly so, even in a 
country where politics have nearly always been a main topic of con- 
versation; where novels without a political flavour are rare, where 
literary salons have never excluded politics and political salons have 
always prospered. But seldom has political discussion taken such a 
place in French life, at least in the life of the French intellectual. At 
the same time French politics remain what they have been for long—a 
practical business, rather empirically carried out, to a large extent, not 
by men in parliament or by professionals but by a very competent ad- 
ministration. Ideas, even important ideas, are not absent from this 
empirical activity in politics, far from it: the different plans for Eu- 
ropean unification show it. But these ideas have nothing to do with 
philosophy, with political theory in the so-called higher meaning of 
the word: they result from the practical endeavour to find practical 
answers to practical questions. Philosophical thought on politics and 
political thinking seem to be worlds apart. 

Still, that does not mean that philosophical ideologies do not lead 
their believers to political choices. On the contrary, everybody here 
takes sides and does so passionately, violently. But as soon as we look 
at the different schools of thought, we wonder. The Communists, of 
course, are united, or affirm they are. But even in this extreme case, 
where an ideology is embodied in a political organisation, this unity 
is convincing only as long as we content ourselves with looking at the 
organisation. If you start instead from the theory, you will find that 
here are lots of people who oppose the Communist Party for political 
reasons, but who, far from criticising it for its political philosophy, 
condemn it for being untrue to this philosophy—who, in other words, 


* Reprinted from The Listener, February 19, 1953. This article was originally pre- 
sented as a talk on the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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maintain that Marx was right, but that the Communists are betraying 
him. Whatever one may think of Marx, he certainly built a coherent 
system, and if people who invoke his name can as easily become 
Communists as they may turn anti-Communists, then this ambiguity 
will be even stronger and more visible where the fundamental ideas: 
are less strongly elaborated than they are in the case of Marxism. 
You will find Catholics on the extreme right defending (they do not} 
do it too openly) the divine right of kings; you will find others who, 
for all practical purposes, and though they are condemned by the; 
Church, are working hand-in-hand with the Communists, with the: 
only reservation that they ask, or maybe only hope, for religious 
liberty; and between these extremes you will meet all the shadesj 
of the rich rainbow of French parties. The existentialists are in the! 
same predicament: the Communists abhor them-and look at them: 
with the just scorn due to the bourgeois; but this does not prevent the! 
most famous among them from seeing in the proletariat the vanguard! 
of human progress and in the Communist Party the vanguard of this 
vanguard; while others look on communism as the arch-enemy of 
Christian liberty. ; 

It is very confusing. Colonialists and anti-colonialists, nationalists 
and defenders of European or world government, are found sitting at 
the feet of any master, and every leader of a school is surrounded by 
pupils who are continually deducing from his principles political 
theses he will not even listen to. And all the time political life is going 
on: and on the whole, France, notwithstanding what Frenchmen are 
saying, does not do so badly, with a colonial empire which gives her 
a good deal of trouble, and a good deal of power and wealth, an army 
which is not as large as it was in 1914, but is probably far better 
than it was in 1939, an economy which has not only been reconstructed 
after the war, but has been and is being modernised, a production of 
electrical power which is not far from being double what it was fifteen 
years ago, and so on. 

Confusing though it is, it is understandable: understandable, though 
the task becomes the difficult one of explaining the discrepancy between 
political life and political thought in France. The roots of the phenom- 
enon go back very deep into France’s past. First of all, France is 
a Catholic country, and that means a county where spiritual and 
temporal authority were never united. This fact is decisive. For this 
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reason, there has always been a gulf between thought and action, 
thought being the critic and the judge, but not, unless by accident, the 
father of actions, action being always undertaken against the defenders 
of the pure doctrine, by politicians full of distrust for what Napoleon 
called the idéologues. To the intellectual, everything done in this world 
—and action is always done in this world—is suspect: every policy, 
because it has to take into account worldly contingencies, is bad. 

And that is not all. Every French revolution has ended in a dis- 
appointment: there was not more freedom under Napoleon than there 
had been under Louis XVI, not more justice under Louis-Philippe 
than under the Bourbons of the Restoration, not more social progress 
under Napoleon III than under Louis-Philippe. The idea, the pure 
idea, had judged the impure reality, its judgment had been executed, 
and the result proved to be as bad as the past ill, if not worse: 
that is cynicism of a large part of the nation, empiricism of the respon- 
sible men in parliament, government and administration, exasperated 
moralism and idealism of the intellectuals. The idea had ceased to be 
of a religious character, but had not grown less celestial in its nature, 
and faith in liberty, equality, and fraternity was as afraid of worldly 
impurities as the pure faith of the Jansenists had been. 

I should like to repeat that I am speaking of the separation 
dividing this political life from French thought, and that you would 
make a very dangerous mistake if you thought that I am explaining 
here the realities of French politics. For French cynicism is, as well as 
French idealism, a phenomenon of intellectual life. In real life French- 
men—I am afraid I shall have to surprise my British listeners—do 
not like to show their feelings, even to themselves, and you will find 
among the most devoted public servants people who, as soon as they 
cease to work, laugh at what they are doing and to what they are 
dedicating body and soul, just as you may meet real heroes who will 
explain to you with many ons mots that heroism is humbug, so 
that you might easily wonder when you found out one day that the 
same man who made you lose faith in France has not only died for his 
country but did so with his eyes wide open. The reason is that you hear 
only the people who talk, and as soon as a Frenchman talks in public 
he takes on the intellectual’s attitude, even if he is not an intellectual 
by profession. 

This discrepancy between life and thought in politics, between words 
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and acts, has become wider, the gulf has become deeper, after the last! 
French revolution. I am speaking of the Resistance movement. The: 
greatness of this event is becoming obscured by many words, many; 
speeches, innumerable hagiographical writings. But great it was, great! 
morally, because there is greatness in the fighting of men and women} 
who cannot count on the humanity or even the justice of their adver-. 
saries; great politically, because there is political greatness in fighting; 
for a cause which you consider just, though you know that your fight! 
will always be a very small contribution to an issue which will be: 
decided on other battlefields; great even in a tragic sense, in so far: 
as it was a fight not against evils, but against the evil that was the: 
very negation of every human value. But, by its very greatness, this: 
movement has further aggravated the traditional weaknesses of French | 
thought in politics. | 

The practical results of what I have just called the last of French. 
revolutions are tremendous. The political structure has not been 
modified to a very great extent; but the social and economic conditions 
have undergone very profound changes. And these changes were 
brought about by practical men in the field of practical politics, and 
they are what no political transformation can avoid becoming: the 
outcome of a series of compromises between classes, programmes, pres- 
sure groups—they are not the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. There is 
more equality, more freedom from pressure, social and political, more 
security for the individual; but they are not absolute freedom, absolute 
equality, absolute justice, absolute security. There is, above all, not 
that deeply felt unity which existed in the Resistance movement, where 
the royalist, the Communist, the old-fashioned liberal, the Catholic, 
the free-thinker, were all of one heart and of one purpose. So the in- 
tellectual has taken up his old job again. And his thirst for purity is all 
the stronger for being born of a higher dream and a deeper disillusion. 

So France is again showing to the world this bewildering Janus 
face of hers which the world cannot understand, because the men who 
speak in the name of France are talking business or are talking ideas; 
but never, or scarcely ever, do they try to find the way from absolute 
values to concrete measures—never do they try to do it, as long as 
they talk. For if it were true that the French are unable to compromise, 
people would long ago have lost the opportunity of saying so, because 
there would be no France by now. The French are very able to com- 
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ching the problem of its value. There is certainly something dis- 
eting in this separation of political thought and political action. It 
rtainly is not good if everything in the field of political realities is, _ 
j a kind of foregone conclusion, considered as insufficient and base. It _ 
is not sound if the most intelligent and the best educated parts of a 
nation refuse, as a-rule, to consider the consequences of what they S 
are proposing, and content themselves with affirming abstract principles, 
principles which no practical statesman would be able to live up to. 
It is disquieting when this part of a nation does satisfy itself by protest- 
ing without accepting the corresponding task of finding out how you 
€an replace what you want to abrogate; in the long run, knowingly or 
not, you will stand up, not against this or that institution, but against 
iNstitutions themselves, and you will have purified politics to such an 
extent that you will have destroyed the very fundamental of. every 
policy—or (and that would be quite as dangerous) you justify any 
policy because your principles admit an indefinite series of mutually 
exclusive interpretations. 

_ The real danger is, in short, that political life becomes in this way 
the exclusive property of the professional politician and that all ideas 
become disqualified. But this danger finds its counter-poison in the 
same drug which engendered it. It seems very improbable that French- 
men will ever lose their innate sense of reality and their taste for very 
worldly politics. Not all Frenchmen are intellectuals—and not all intel- 
lectuals have ceased to be heirs of the old Mediterranean love of 
politics, as practised on the agora and the forum; great principles 
and philosophical criticism, are, to quote the vigorous saying of an old 
stoic, like that soul nature gave to the pig instead of salt to preserve 
it from rotting. What, taken in itself, is purely negative in the political 
life of the French becomes the moral conscience which saves politics 
from compromise at any price, from the effrontery of chasing after 
empty successes and vain glories and sterile grandeur. Nobody can live 
by salt alone; but if you have a good cook, the people who trade only in 
salt are not useless. | 
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